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Report of the Board of Managers, presented 
at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of Swarth- 
more College. 

(Concluded from page 723.) 

Since our last report a change has been 
made in the Department of Free-hand Draw- 
ing. A teacher has been employed who has 
introduced the modern system of studying 
early the laws of perspective in a practical 
way, copying at once from models and from 
natural objects, instead of from pictures, and 
with the most gratifying results. This im- 
portant branch is now required of the young- 
est class, and of the Scientific division of 
Class A, and it is in contemplation to require 
it hereafter of all of the students in the Pre- 
paratory School. To those intending to pur- 
sue a scientific course of study it is absolutely 
essential, and to all it must prove, if prop- 
erly taught, only second in practical useful- 
ness to the art of writing itself. Its great 
importance in every well arranged course of 
study is daily becoming better understood. 

The Museum of Natural History is gradu- 
ally increasing, and is now becoming a very 
satisfactory working collection, which is of 
eminent service, and, indeed, indispensable in 
illustrating the course of lectures in this de- 

artment. The cases for shells referred to 

ast year are completed, and the shells on 
hand, which have been considerably increased 
by gifts during the year, are properly ar- 
ranged. A work-room for the Museum has 
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recently been fitted up, furnished with shelves 
and drawers, and supplied with water and 
other conveniences for preparing the speci- 
mens in Natural History. All additions 
have been made in conformity with the gene- 
ral plan of the Museum Committee, pre- 
sented two years ago ; and in accordance with 
the suggestion of this committee, no gifts 
have been kept in separate collections, but 
all have been properly classified and ar- 
ranged. The stockholders may rest assured 
that this interesting department will continue 
to receive the attention which its great im- 
portance deserves. 

A course of instruction in Light Gymnas- 
tics has been established for the girls, who 
have regular exercises in the gymnasium, 
under an instructor, upon alternate days. 
These exercises are required of all who are 
physically able to take them, and their good 
effect must make itself apparent in the im- 
proved health of our girls. It may be proper 
to mention in this connection that there has 
been no serious sickness whatever, either 
among the girls or boys, since the last report, 
and that the infirmaries in both ends of the 
college have been absolutely without occu- 
pants during the greate® part of the time 
since the opening of the present college year. 
We feel that among the most important 
means taken to secure this result are the ex- 
cellent provision for the ventilation of the 
building, and the regular exercise in the 
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open air required of all at a certain hour | such as to commend it to all who are engaged 


every day. 

The Library has been steadily increased 
during the present year as the needs of the 
different departments have required. A small 
fund has been established for this purpose 
and for supplying the Reading-Room with 
papers and periodicals. Among the present 
prominent needs of the college is a large in- 
crease of this library fund. 

‘Friends’ Historical Library of Swarth- 
more,” founded by Anson Lapham, has been 
somewhat increased during the past year, but 
the accommodations are yet ample, and a 
mure rapid increase would be desirable. The 
interest and value of this collection, if prop- 
erly made, will be greatly enhanced by the 
lapse of time. Friends should see to it that 
everything which is appropriate to a com- 
plete Friends’ Historical Library, is depos- 
ited here as fast as the means contributed 
will allow. All are accredited to the donors 
and properly catalogued as received. 

The Reference Library has been and will 
continue to be supplied by the library fund. 


In every report since the opening of the 
college some allusion has been made to our 
experiment of the co-education of the sexes. 
It would now seem to be time to pass it by 
as a question fully settled, and no longer 
within the domain of controversy, and we 
should do so were it not for the fact that ob- 
jections to the system have recently been 
raised anew in different quarters, especially 
on the ground of its supposed effect upon the 
health of young women. We therefore deem 
it our duty to make so much allusion to the 
subject again in this report as to say that no- 
thing which has been said or written has in 
the slightest degree changed our well-ground- 
ed conviction based upon five years’ experi- 
ence, that “identical co-education” is the 
true method. We would recommend all who 
are in doubt upon this point, or who still 
feel objections to the system, to visit some of 
those institutions in which it is being fully 
and fairly tried, and stay long enough to 
witness their methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline, and thus judge from observation of 
their own rather than decide from hearsay 
evidence, as is too frequently done, or upon 
purely theoretical grounds. Those who have 
thus visited Swarthmore, coming in many 
cases strongly prejudiced — our system, 
have gone away thoroughly convinced that 
under the guarded supervision, combined 
with confidence, there maintained, co-educa- 
tion is highly beneficial in its effects, both 
upon discipline and scholarship, that the 
health of the young women does not suffer 
from competition with young men, and that 
the general moral effects of the system are 





in the instruction of the young. 

In the general management of the coll 
more care has been taken to provide for te 
accommodation of the college classes 
rately from the students of the Preparatory 
School. Sophomore and Freshman study, 
rooms have been furnished for several yearg 
the Seniors and Juniors studying in thei 
own private rooms for two years past. Dy, 
ing the present year two class rooms haye 
been fitted up as study rooms for the Senior 
and Junior classes. The management of 
these rooms is left, as far as practicable, to 
the students themselves, of course under the 
general oversight and direction of the Fag 
ulty. Instead of imposing upon the students 
a set of “ Rules and Regulations,” they are 
informed what ends it is desirable to attain, 
and why, and epeouraged to attain them, if 
possible, in their own way, seeking the ad. 
vice and co-operation of the Faculty in al} 
cases of doubt or difficulty. The general 
harmony and kindly relations thus promoted, 
and the remarkable degree of absence of an- 
tagonism between the authorities and the 
students thereby produced, have been sour. 
ces of much gratification to the Managers; 
and the reflex influence of this very desir. 
able state of things, upon the younger stu- 
dents in the Preparatory School has been 
very marked, thus securing, in an unusual 
degree, that family relation so often aimed at, 
but so seldom fully attained. Our successin 
this, as in many other directions, is, we are 
well convinced, largely owing to the favor 
able influence of the sexes upon each other. 


In this connection we would refer to the 
testimony of Professor Warren, now of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In 
his ‘‘ Notes on Scientific Schools,” written 
several years before the opening of Swarth- 
more, he uses this language: “ The writer, 
for two years, attended a private free school 
of high order, in which no code, if it existed, 
was ever posted or heard of, and in which 
the grounds were laid out, and well kept by 
the pupils, and the building was treated asa 
home by them, and all the relations of teach- 
ers and pupils were those of a polite compa 
ny, bound together, and to duty, by unwrit- 
ten laws of social decorum and kindness, 
But it should be added, in partial explana- 
tion of this elevated character of student life, 
that this school embraced pupils of both 
sexes, who associated freely, under the fewest 
guiding restraints, not only in daily classes, 
but in Musical and Horticultural Associa 


tions, and in Editorial and Anniversary 
Managing Committees, all of which were 
active organizations. Rational faith in young 
humanity thus put on a fair footing, here 
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had its perfect reward, in the absence, nay | would otherwise have prevented them from 
more, the practically impossible occurrence of | continuing their course of study with us. 
any indecorum.” Allusion was made last year to the neces- 
The value of this testimony is greatly en-| sity of establishing, at an early day, a per- 
hanced by the fact that it is a purely inci-| manent endowment fund to aid in the educa- 
dental allusion, introduced in a work upon an| tion of students in limited circumstances. 
entirely different oe Every year since the opening of the College, 
We are again able to refer to numerous | several of our best students have been unable 
and important material improvements since | to continue their studies without pecuniary 
the issue of our last Annual Report. The|aid. There is no better way of advancing 
farm house, referred to last year, has been | the permanent interests of the institution it- 
finished, and is now occupied by our farmer. | self, as we!l as of the individual students 
A house for the President was commenced in | who need the assistance, than by establishing 







» the summer, and is now nearly completed.|an Educational Endowment Fund. Man 


This will give room for several more students | thus aided, should circumstances in later life 
in the west end of the college. permit, would gladly return to the College 
The proposition made ata recent meeting | what had thus been advanced, by aiding in 
of the Stockholders, called in accordance | the increase of this fund, so that generation 
with the Charter, to purchase the Westdale | after generation would be benefited thereby, 
tract of 93 acres, adjoining the College | and its blessings thus be made perpetual. It 
grounds, will be considered at the present | is sincerely hoped that subscriptions for this 
meeting, and it is hoped that the vote of the| purpose, as well as for the general needs of 
Stockholders will secure to the College this | the College, will be largely increased during 
very desirable property. The great advan-|the coming year. Friends are beginning to 
tages of our owning this tract, and thus con-| learn the lesson of giving liberally of their 
trolling the neighborhood of our station on | substance to advance the cause of education 
the Railroad, are too obvious to need to be| among us, and some of them have already 
enlarged upon in this Report. learned that lesson well. It costs large sums 
For a full statement of the financial con-| of money to build and equip a college, and 
dition of the College the Managers would re- | still larger sums to endow it in such a man- 
fer the Stockholders to the Treasurer’s Re-| ner that all its departments may be thorough- 
port. We may, however, here state the fact | ly organized, its various professorships prop- 
that the College continues, as heretofore, to | erly filled, and that it may answer fully the 
be self-supporting. The financial crisis, | highest ends for which it was designed. We 
which has produced so marked an effect upon | would again remind the Stockholders that 
fashionable and expensive schools throughout | one essential differerce between our College 
the country has but slightly affected the cur- | and many large private schools is that they 
rent receipts of Swarthmore. The Stock-| were established to make money, Swarthmore 
holders are doubtless well aware that when | to advance the interests of higher education, 
we say that the institution is self-supporting, | and that we cannot be expected to accumu- 
we mean that the receipts from the students | late wealth, or meet with great pecuniary 
meet the current expenses, but that the vari- | success, for the plain reason that we hope al- 
ous improvements of a permanent nature are, | ways to continue to give to the public more 
and must continue to be made, as heretofore, | than we receive irom the public in return. 
by liberal private subscriptions. Although| This must ever be the worthy aim of all 
the institution has been self-supporting in | higher institutions of learning. 
this sense, the end has been secured by the 
most careful management on the part of the 
Finance Committee, and there has been but “THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 
little surplus left for repairs and other un-| In the last number of the gndependent } fxd 
avoidable contingencies. A partial subscrip- | an article on this subject byRay Palmer, D. D., 
tion has been made toward the purchase ani| which seems worthy of some notice. He says : 
improvement of the Westdale farm, should} “ With the opening of the New Year comes 
the Stockholders decide upon that purchase | the concert of Christian supplication, con- 
at the present meeting. A few other sub-| tinued through successive days, in every part 
scriptions have been received during the year | of Evangelical Christendom.” . . . . “ How 
which have been expended-in making the| blessed this grand fellowship of so vast a 
necessary improvements in the Museum, in-| number of holy souls in Christian faith, and 


—_ ~~ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


creasing our supply of apparatus and books, | love, and sympathy, while they gather around. 


furnishing a part of the courses of lectures | their living Lord to claim the fulfilment of 
referred to in this Report, and in aiding| His promise, that He would send the Com- 
those deserving students whose limited means! forter to perform His appropriate work.” 
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There is no reason to doubt that “The ef- 
fectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much” (James v, 16), or, as Jude 
has it, “ praying in the Holy Ghost ” (verse 
20). Jesus Himself declared to His follow- 
ers, “ What things soever ye desire when ye 

ray, believe and ye shall have them.”— 
Mark xi, 24.) This, again, is qualified by 
the Apostle Paul, when he says, ‘“‘ We know 
not what we should pray for as we ought: 
but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us with groanings- that cannot be uttered.” 
—(Rom. viii, 26.) Such I understand to be 
“the effectual fervent prayer of the right- 
eous man which availeth much ”—in contra- 
distinction to formal, conventional and phar- 
isaical prayer. 

But, while there is so much diversity of 
sentiment, so much rivalry and jealousy, so 
much bickering and contention, so much dis- 

ition to exalt and magnify self, not only 
Staten the several churches, but within the 
borders of each and every church, it seems 
rather premature for a portion of them to 
arrogate to themselves the title of Evan- 
gelical— Evangelical churches, Evangelical 
Christendom—to the exclusion of others who, 
for aught that appears, may be equally pious, 
equally zealous in good works, equally fitted 
by the indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit 
to labor acceptably in the vineyard of their 
Heavenly Father, and therefore equally Evan- 
gelical. Hence, it may be too bold an as- 
sumption—for the writer seems to assume— 
that the Evangelical churches, Evangelical 
Christendom, constitute a grand and blessed 
fellowship of holy souls, in Christian faith, 
and love, and sympathy, around their living 
Lord 


In view of the acknowledged degeneracy of 
the Christian church, and of the terrible de- 
nunciations of the prophets, and of Jesus 
Himself, against the formal and traditional 
observances and hypocritical prayers of other 
churches, there may be cause to fear that too 
much of the service of the present week, in 
Evangelical Christendom, may be of the same 
selfish and unsanctified character, 

“ When ye spread forth your hands, I will 
hide mine eyes from you ; yea, when ye make 
many prayers I will not hear.” —(Isaiah i, 15.) 

“ Thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are: 
for they love to pray standing in the syna- 
gogues, and in the corners of the streets, that 
they may be seen of men.” .... “ But 
when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut the door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret; and thy Father, 
‘ which seeth in secret, shall reward thee open. 
ly.” —( Matt. vi, 5, 6.) 

It is refreshing to find that our author is 
not unconscious of this danger, and it is hoped 
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that his solemn admonition may not fall upon ! 


deaf or unheeding ears, when he says: 

“ How momentous beyond all words, and 
even beyond all thought, the present benefits 
and the eternal results, if the spirit of these 
services shall be such as the nature of the 
case required. It is greatly to be desired 
that each disciple, for himself, should serious} 
consider all that is involved in this world. 
wide unanimity of Christian people, in sup- 
plication for the coming of the Holy Ghost; 
that each should fully comprehend the sub. 
lime significance and interest of the season, 
and so kindle his own affections to a corres. 
ponding fervor. Unless there be this personal 
preparation—this elevation and largeness of 
view, and glow of devout enthusiasm among 
the members of the churches when they meet 
to pray, or pray at home, that Christ’s kin 
dom may be mightily set forward in the world, 
it cannot be expected that prayer will reach 
its highest power, and call down abundant 
blessings. The mere conventional observance of 
special days of prayer, on however large a scale, 
will not bring the desired result.” 

Again: “Christian people well understand 
that a regenerative power can come only from 
heaven. The Holy Ghost revealed in pen- 
tecostal energy, and producing the legitimate 
results of His peculiar mission—the power 
of the Spirit of God—this alone is equal to 
the need so deeply felt.” 


President C. G. Finney, of Oberlin, has 


reached similar conclusions, in the same 
journal : 

‘*The Bible reveals the fact, and human 
consciousness attests the truth, that a sinner 
will never attain to such a view of the claims 
of God, as will induce him to renounce selfish- 
ness, and sympathize with God, without the 
illuminations of the Holy Spirit. A sinner 
attains to righteousness only through the 
teachings onl illuminations of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Now the inquiry presents itself, Have these 
writers kicked out of the Evangelical harness? 
or has ignorance and prejudice drawn the 
lines of Evangelicalism so closely as to exclude 
other churches as Evangelical as those within 
its enclosure? Even George Fox (regarded 
as a fanatic) would probably have endorsed 
their conclusions. The only obvious differ- 
ence lies between these three phrases : 
oat Palmer.—* The power of the Spirit of 


Charles G. Finney.—“ The illumination of 
the Holy Spirit.” 


— ox.— The Light of Christ in the 
soul.” 

The idea which has gone forth, that there 
is a convergence of the dogmas of Congrega 
tionalism and Unitarianism, has occasioned 
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some stir in the camp, and will probably lead 
to increased vigilance over their proximate 
out-posts. How much greater must be the 
consternation when Evangelicalism begins to 
manifest a convergence to Quakerism ? 

It must, I think, be obvious to the intelli- 
gent observer, that the better class of Chris- 
tians, everywhere, are coming more and more 
to realize the important, practical truth, that 
religion belongs more to the heart than the 

. That Divine worship is a spiritual act ; 
and, that “ God is a Spirit, and they that wor- 
ship Him, must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth ; for the Father seeketh such to worship 
Him.”—(John iv, 23, 24.) 

E. MIcHENER. 

Toughkenamon, First mo. 6th, 1875. 





RECREATION (says Bishop Hall) is intended 
to the mind as whetting is to the scythe, to 
sharpen the edge of it, which otherwise would 
grow dull and blunt. He, therefore, that 
spends his whole time in recreation is ever 
whetting, never mowing—his grass may grow 
and his steed mayStarve; as, contrarily, he 
that always toils atid never recreats, is ever 
mowing, never whetting—laboring much to 
little purpose. 7. 


sulle celia tay 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON SCRIPTURE QUOTATIONS. 


I was pleased to observe in a recent num- 
ber of the Intelligencer an editorial on quota- 
tions from the Scriptures, setting forth the 
obvious duty of making them accurate when- 
ever they are used as Scripture sayings. I 
have no doubt all oar teachers will admit the 
truth of this principle, since, in any in accuracy 
or unfaithfulness to the text, it is not Scrip- 
ture that is employed. 

Some particulars of quite common inaccu- 
racy in quotation, on the part of many 
teachers in the religious assemblies of our 
Society, having been observed by me for 
several years, and conversation with, at least, 
one of those who misquoted having shown 
that his mistake was one of ignorance, I de- 
sire now to call the attention of the Society to 
them. 

I would premise the notice of them by the 
suggestion of a principle of interpretation, 
which I hope will be evident and acceptable 
toall. It is to be observed that all the Epistles 
of the Apostles have, by their own terms, a 
limited address; and that all which bear the 
name of Paul, save that to the Hebrews, the 
Epistle of James, the First of Peter and the 
Third of John have, in the language of their 
opening sentences, a specific address. The 
specification is in the names of the individuals 
or churches addressed ; the limitation is in the 
spiritual character of the people to whom 


they were written. 
ally expressly designated, and always necessa- 
rily implied, to be that of having become 
members of the church of Christ in the re- 
ceiving of the Holy Spirit, through faith in 
Jesus Christ as he had 
them. The 
from this fact is that the applicability, to 
people of our own time, of Scripture having 
a limited address will depend upon the 
present existence of such spiritual conditions 
as fall within the original limitation. The 
occasion of this remark is that I have fre- 
quently heard passages from the Apostles’ 
writings used as if applicable to the whole 
human race. 
writers of the Epistles was, that the doctrines 
contained in them were limited to the church, 
appears from the fact that they imply a char- 
acteristic difference between their hearers and 
those to whom the same writers preached to 






That character is gener- 


been preached to 
practical consideration arising 


That the perception of the 


make conversions. In those sermons, preached 


by the Apostles Peter and Paul for the con- 


version of both Jews and Gentiles, I have 
failed to discover any assertion of the exist- 
ence of a light within their hearers, When, 
however, they come to write to those whom 
they had converted by the preaching of Jesus 
as the Lord and Christ, and of the remission 
of sins through faith in His name, they ad- 
dress them as having received the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ, and become the temples 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Some common misquotations will, now be 
given: 1. “That which may be known of God 
is manifest in man.” The text is “ Because 
that which may be known of God is mani- 
fest in them.” Rom. i, 19. A perusal of 
the chapter in which the words occur will 
show that the last word ‘‘ them,” refers to a 
specified class of those who, having known the 
truth, had turned to unrighteousness, and that 
the substitution of the word “man” for 
“them” changes the saying to one of world- 
wide meaning. 

2. In quoting the eighth verse of the tenth 
chapter of the same Epistle, a general inaccu- 
racy consists in an omission of the ninth 
verse, which entirely suppresses the sense of 
the eighth. It is very evident that the ninth 
verse defines and embodies the substance of 
“the word of faith” which is proclaimed in the 
eighth; and this fact makes it improper, in 
quoting the Apostle Paul, ever to use the 
eighth verse alone. 

3. ‘The gospel is preached in every crea- 
ture.” This saying is probably a corruption 
of Colossians i, 23. That the preaching 
spoken of in this verse is not synonymous 
with that which is implied in the saying I 
have quoted, but means the Apostle’s preach- 
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ing, will appear from the fact that the Apos- 
tle speaks of the gospel which was preached 
to every creature as that which his hearers 
had heard ; “ whereof,” he says “I, Paul am 
made a minister.” In the book of Acts is a 
record of Paul’s repeated ministry; and the 
knowledge of the doctrines of that ministry 
being to this day co-extensive only with the 
history of it, we are compelled to accept the 
words, ‘‘ preached to every creature,” as ex- 

ressive of the wide extent of the apostolic 
abor and, probably, of the adaptation of the 
gospel to all human needs. 

4. “Christ within, the hope of glory.” 
The Scripture says, addressing the Colossians, 
that the riches of the glory among the Gen- 
tiles of the long-hidden mystery now made 
manifest to the saints “is Christ in you, the 
hope of glory.” Col. i, 26,27. The Apos- 
tle says that Christ is in them the hope of 

lory only “ to the saints and faithful brethren 
in Christ which are at Colosse.” Only to 
those of the same experience can the words 
be applicable now; but the substitution of 
the word “ within” for “in you” takes away 
its expressly limited sense and suggests its 
intentional application to all mankind. 

I know full well that there is an intellectual 
faith concerning the kingdom of God and 
man’s relation to it, which, admitting the 
terms in which it is held to be those of abso- 
lute truth, can yet make us to be only as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal; and 
that there is another faith, received through 
the revelation of Jesus Christ within us, 
which overcometh the world. It is only in 
aiding such use of the Scriptures as may ad- 
vance us in knowledge of the latter faith that 
my purpose in this paper will be realized. 


Epwarp RusHMORE. 
Rochester, N. Y., 1st mo. 3d, 1875. 


sae ancl tiaiasey 
From the Public Ledger. 
THE HOME. 


There is no institution of civilized human- 
ity that has been so impervious to all assatlts 
as the home. All efforts to destroy its sacred- 
ness, or to impair its efficacy, and all attempts 
to supersede it by complicated schemes of 
communism, have signally failed. From the 
time of Plato—who contended that the domes- 
tic affections were adverse to patriotism, and 
that, therefore, children should be brought 
up by the State, instead of by their parents— 
down to the present time, when some are de- 

reciating the home as being inadequate to 
Fulfil our affectional and social needs, it has 
bravely and steadfastly withstood all the 
storms that have threatened it, and has tri- 
umphed in its simplicity over every intricate 
scheme that has set up rival claims. If the 
reason of this be sought, it may readily be 
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found in the perfect adaptation that exists 
between the nature of man and the institution 
of the home. It is no labored system of or. 
ganization, no complex or artificial arrange 
ment, but a simple, natural and unpremed- 
itated union, having its foundation in the 
needs of the heart and life. So simple and 
so natural does it appear, that even the ac- 
cruing benefits do not seem to have been the 
first cause of its establishment; yet, as every- 
thing which is founded on the true instinets 
of humanity as a whole proves eventually to 
be the most effectual! in its benefactions, so we 
find the family home to be at once the sim- 
plest expression of man’s need, and the grand. 
est instrument in his development. 


Of course, we here speak of real and gen- 
uine homes, founded, as such ever are, upom 
sympathy and affettion. That there are 
artificial homes, where the inmates are drawn 
together by convenience, popular opinion, 
the love of show, and similar objects, none 
can deny. But the presence of the counter- 
feit by no means implies the absence of the 
genuine; it rather strengthens and confirms 
it. A true and honest affection between man 
and woman, founded upon mutual respect and 
sympathy, is the only proper basis of mar- 
riage. From this union arises the various 
relations of father, mother, son, daughter, 
brother and sister. Of all the circles of social 
life, formed for the various purposes of busi- 
ness and pleasure, none is at once so natura} 
in its origin, or so rich in its possibilities ; for 
love, which is the foundation stone of eve 
true family, is all potent in its influence. i 
is two-fold in its nature, comprising both the 
emotion of pleasure in contemplating its ob- 
ject, and the desire of securing some good to 
that object. And although there are many 
modified degrees of this affection outside the 
family, there is no other sphere that affords 
such unlimited opportunities for its exercise. 
It is not only that the circumstance of bein 
thrown continually together produces inti- 
macy and sympathy ; but, besides this, there 
is a bond between the members of one famil 
which cannot be strictly defined, but which 
all who have tasted domestic joys fully under- 
stand. It is different in nature from all other, | 
and should be superior in degree. Only an 
implanted principle could enable parents to 
undergo the labor, care and anxiety that are 
endured without a murmur, and even gladly 
welcomed, if offering any hope of the child's 
benefit. Nothing in the whole range of human 
experience equals this affection in intensity 
and disinterestedness. Surely it should be 
the nucleus around which ought to gather the 
closest ties and the fondest associations. Fil- 
ial love, if less strong, is equally natural and 
implanted, and paternal affection has its owD 
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culiar nature, unshared by that of any 
other relation. 

Not only in the nature of the domestic re- 
lations, but even more in their influence upon 
the world, do we discover their supreme im- 
portance, and the folly of those who would 
treat them lightly, or abrogate them. Asa 
means of happiness, the home has no equal. 
Not that all homes are happy, unfortunately 
there are too many that are otherwise; but 
this is because the foundation is weak, and 
the sympathy and love which should support 
them are lacking. Nowhere else can be 
found the calm content, the restful peace, the 
solid and enduring joy that spring, not fit- 
fully and spasmodically, but in continual 
streams of freshness and purity over that 
family whose members are bound together 
in ties of affection. The interest of each be- 
comes near to all, every joy is heightened by 
communicating it, every sorrow is soothed 
by the sympathy it receives. This happiness 
is not confined alone to the family itself. It 
spreads like a magnetic influence. Whoever 
enters that home shares in it; the cheerful 
feeling of the inmates is readily diffused over 
those they meet, and the warm rays of affec- 
tion that animate them shed a reviving influ- 
ence upon many a heavy and drooping heart. 

Happiness, however, is not the only good 
that emanates from the true home. We can 
never estimate our indebtedness to our homes 
for all we possess of character and worth. 
To how many has the memory of a father’s 
hopes and a mother’s love been the rock 
which has supported them through a life of 
temptation and trial? How many can look 
back to the home of their youth as the start- 
ing point from which they have pursued with 
integrity and honor a life of usefulness ? 
How many have been rescued from sin and 
sorrow by the ever-welcoming arms of a home 
once forsaken, but now prized as the only 
refuge of the wanderer? This home life is 
not limited in its influence to private and in- 
dividual benefit ; it is the cradle of the nation, 
the prop of public welfare, the hope of the 
world. As the child is, so will be the man, 
and as the family is, so will be the State. If 
the one be pure, healthful and enlightened, 
the other will be truly prosperous. The best 
citizen, the most upright statesman, the most 
conscientious preserver of public order and 
upholder of public integrity will be he who 
most faithfully fulfils his domestic relations, 
who gives and receives the sympathy of his 
kindred, and who carries with him into pub- 
lic life the patient devotion to principle which 
he has learned from the wise discipline of a 
true home. Let nothing then tempt us for a 
moment to depreciate or spurn this most 
momentous influence. Let no rude touch 
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render less sacred the homes of our youth, or 
the firesides of our riper years. Let us rather 
bend all our efforts to cherish, purify and 
brighten these homes, that they may fulfil 
their rich possibilities, developing the powers, 
strengthening the virtues, and promoting the 
happiness of both individual and national 
life, ———--—___ 
KEEPING THE TONGUE. 

Keep it from frivolity. There is so much 
call for the wise use of God-given speech that 
it isa great pity and a great evil when its 
high powers for good are made empty and 
vain. Frivolous speech will react on char- 
acter. One who habitually uses lightness in 
conversation will tend to become empty in 
character, incapable of those deeper motives, 
and holier aspirations that mark the good man 

Keep it from unkindness. Words are some- 
times wounds. Not very deep wounds al- 
ways, and yet they irritate. Speech is unkind 
sometimes when there is no unkindness in the 
‘heart; so much the worse that needless 
wounds are inflicted ; so much the worse that 
unintentionally pain is caused. How many 
| heartaches, how much bitterness, how many 
enstrangements, how much deep and utter 
misery, has unkind speech caused. 

Keep it from falsehood. It is so easy to 
give a false coloring, to so make a state- 
ment that it may convey a meaning different 
from the truth, while yet there is an appear- 
ance of truth, that we need to be on our guard. 
Truth is an essential in the dealings of man 
with man. Without it society goes down. 
There are very many who would shrink from 
telling a lie, who yet suffer themselves in such 
inaccurate or exaggerated or one sided state- 
ments that they really come under the con- 
demnation of those whose “lying lips are an 
abomination to the Lord.” 

Keep it from slander. The good reputation 
of others should be dear to us. It is a cause 
of sorrow in the whole community when a 
man’s good name is aspersed. Sins should 
not be suffered to go unrebuked ; but it should 
be in accordance with the Scripture method : 
“ Go and tell him his fault betwixt thee and 
him alone.” And it.should be borne in mind 
that what is too often considered as merely 
harmless gossip runs dangerously near, if it 
does not pass, the confines of slander. A re- 
putation is too sacred to be made a plaything 
of, even if the intent be not malicious.— 
American Messenger. 


AS CRA PS€& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 





Before my few lines reach their destination, 
the New Year will have fairly started on its 
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course and, with steady tread, will have 
marked weeks as gone, no more to return. 
But, it may not yet be too late to bring to 
mind what appears to me to be a most fitting 
inquiry for all who claim the possession of a 
heart capable of appreciating the many bless- 
ings bestowed by the bountiful Giver of every 
good and perfect gift. ‘‘ What shall I ren- 
der unto Thee, O Lord, for all Thy benefits ?” 
To this inquiry, comes a response that surely 
must be acknowledged as suiting every con- 
dition of life, “‘ My son, give Me thy heart ;” 
and may we not receive this language as im- 
plying a contract between the Heavenly 
Parent and His child, that if the heart be 
surrendered, its guardianship will be accepted ? 
And here is another mercy; for what would 
we be without this guardianship, this heaven- 
ly care? 

Then, having entered upon the New Year, 
and assuming, as it were, afresh, all the re- 
sponsibilities of life, let us give place to the 
inquiry, “ What shall I render unto Thee, O 
Lord, for all Thy benefits?” and accept the 
given answer, “ My son, give Me thy heart” 
by a renewed dedication of all our powers to 
the service of the Great Giver. 

My good wishes are many and warm for 
your health and happiness and comfort dur- 
ing the year 1875. These landmarks are 
always impressive and suggestive, and none 
are more so than the last day of the old and 
the first day of the New Year, with all the 
backward memories of mercies and deliver- 
ances and fatherly care; and, iu my case at 
least, of how many errors of judgment and 
conduct. And then comes the fresh sense of 
responsibility and resolve, in looking forward 
into the unknown days of the year just be- 
ginning. If we could only keep the good 
resolutions which we cannot help making! 
It is so discouraging to go on stumbling and 
shuffling through life, with such a cloud of 
good intentions unfulfilled. What could we 
do without the boundless forgiveness of Hea- 
ven? Let us prove our thankful remem- 
brance of this mercy to us extended, by lay- 
ing hold, in fulness of faith, on that arm of 
power that is extended for our help, and 
which can keep us in the straight and nar- 
row way that leads to peace. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 16, 1875. 








EXPLANATION.—Dissatisfaction has been 
expressed with the closing paragraph of our 
editorial remarks on ‘‘ Kidnapping” in No. 
44, We can only say, by way of explanation, 
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and with a wish to relieve any honest con- 
cern, that our meaning has been misappre- 


hended. However we may have failed to use 
fitting words, we must not be understood as 
asserting that any sin, however great, may 
not be forgiven on repentance. 


HovseHotp Economy.—The financial 
embarrassment that at present paralyzes the 
industrial and commercial interests of our 
nation, makes retrenchment in family ex- 
penses an absolute necessity with a large 
number in every community, who have been 
in easy circumstances, and accustomed to 
spend freely. All classes of society measur. 
ably share in this general prostration of busi- 
ness, but on thoze who live from the proceeds 
of their daily toil it falls with the most crush- 
ing weight, and for such our sympathies are 
feelingly awakened. 

The tendencies of the age in which we live 
are to enlarge the list of our wants, and it is 
difficult to make up our minds to self-denial. 
There are many things in our items of every- 
day expenditure that we might well do with- 
out, the aggregate of which amounts to acon- 
siderable sum when the annual reckoning is 
made; they are simply indulgences which we 
have come to regard as almost essential toa 
comfortable existence. 

It is very important that we curtail in the 
right place, and that we dispense with noth- 
ing the loss of which would interfere with the 
genuine comfort of any member of the family, 
The plan of keeping a detailed account of 
house expenditures regularly footed up every 
month, is a good practice, which we especially 
recommend to young housekeepers. 

There is much said respecting the ignorance 
of women two centuries ago, and it is true, 
that the mass of common people, both men 
and women, were ignorant to a lamentable 
degree, but the wives and daughters of trades- 
men and the gentry are not deserving this 
wholesale charge; from among these came 
many of the mothers of our Israel, and the 
examples of their prudence in the manage- 
ment of the affairs that properly belonged to 
them, that are handed down to us in frag 
ments of diaries and account books, are worthy 
of being imitated by their successors. There 
is no place in which the true wife and mother 
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so shines, with a halo of her own, as when at 
the head of a-well ordered household. “The 
heart of her husband doth safely trust in her,” 
said the wise man. Not only the heart but 
the purse too is safe in the keeping of such a 
wife. 

We believe that Friends, generally, are 
careful to live within the bounds of their in- 
comes, and are not given to what might be 
termed extravagant expenditures; yet, with 
the broadening views which a higher degree 
of intellectual culture is spreading through- 
out the Society, there is introduced an ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in art, as applied 
to personal and home decoration that was 
almost unknown in the self-denying, simple 
aud earnest lives of our predecessors. This 
taste finds its gratification in numberless 
things that add materially to the cost of 
house-heeping, and it is in these accessories, 
and ia our acknowledged luxuries that we 
should economise. 


burthen becoming every day more and more 
onerous. If retrenchment of this character 
is absolutely necessary, it were better to give 
up the establishment that entails such cost, 
and occupy less expensive quarters. There 
is true dignity in being candid with oneself, 
and before the world, that commands respect. 
Any change in the mode of living, which is 
the result of financial embarrassment, ought 
to be accepted among the possibilities that 
lurk in every pathway. In these times of 
speculation and extravagance, the most care- 
ful business man may be cramped, by the fail- 
ure of others, to fulfill their obligations, and 
brought into difficulties from which there is no 
escape without great sacrifice. A wise and 
prudent economy, in times of prosperity, is 
the best safeguard against the fluctuations of 
business ; and if we do but discover this as 
a nation and as individuals, now that we are 
passing through the crisis that has brought 
poverty and humiliation into so many costly 
mansions, the results will be worth all that we 
have given in exchange. 

























A grave mistake is made, we apprehend, by 
diminishing the working force in our employ. 
If we found it necessary to engage one or 
more persons to do the work of the family 
and maintain neatness and order in the house, 
when everything was prosperous, it is quite 
as essential that the same conditions be ob- 
served now. Besides, we owe something to 
the class that serves us, and it were more in 
keeping with the precepts of our profession, 
and the instincts of our best nature, which 
they represent, to make the most heroic efforts 
at self-denial in other things rather than turn 
these off to wander up and down in search of 
employment, and, in the end, perhaps, to fall 
into disgrace and shame. This is the narrow- 
est and most unproductive economy that we 
can attempt, and yet it is being practiced 
continually, oftentimes with results that are 
very unsatisfactory. 

All such efforts fall heavily upon the head 
of the establishment. She must take her share 
of those duties, or, perhaps, the whole burthen 
of them,- that was easily borne by the ser- 
vant who has been dispensed with, and who 
had no higher obligations than to perform 





DIED. 

AMBLER.—At her residence in Philadelphia, 
Fifth month 26th, 1874, Rachel W., wife of Lewis 
J. Ambler, in the 35th year of her age. We are 
seldom called upon to record the death of one who 
will be more missed in the family circle. Her ill- 
ness was somewhat protracted, and borne with a re- 
markable degree of patience. 


HILLBORN.—On the 30th of Eleventh month, 
1874, in the Township of Uxbridge, Ontario Co., 
Province of Ontario, Stephen Hillborn, in the 90th 
year of his age; an Elder of Pickering Monthly 
Meeting. 

In 1805, he removed, in company with his father, 
Thomas Hillborn, from Catawissa, Pa, into Canada, 
then nearly an unbroken wilderness, and upon his 
marriage in 1811, he settled in Uxbridge, ‘where he 
continued to reside the remainder of his long and 
exemplary life, having lived in much affection with 
his companion (who survives him), the unusual 
period of nearly 64 years. He continued to attend 
meeting and pursued his accustomed mechanical 
labor, until within two weeks of his decease. He 
passed away with little suffering, retaining con- 
sciousness to the last, leaving evidence of an as- 
sured faith and a well-grounded hope, that there 
was a mansion prepared for him, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

OE ooo 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FROM OUR EUROPEAN COKRESPONDENT. 
IN PESTH AND ONWARD TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 
No. 31. 

(Continued from page 733.) 


And now we leave the vast, monotonous 
Hungarian plain and enter the hill country 


lot, while the wife and mother, by the very 
requirements of her position, finds the added 
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again. How lonely and wild it is! We 
make a long rest at Baziasch, take on many 
new peswagers, and then onward we go again 
for about an hour and reach Moldova, where 
the Danube enters a narrow defile, about sun- 
set. The pointed Babakaj rock rises lofty 
and black in the middle of the stream, as if 
to say, “ Beware! thus far have ye come, but 
venture no farther.” 


We now are informed that we must dis- 
embark here and take a three hours’ ride 
along the river bank in the evening light to 
Orsova. Nothing daunted, we gather up our 
movable property and follow the crowd of 
travellers to the army of carriages which 
await us. But there are only a very few of 
the vehicles provided which ought to be 
dignified with the name of carriage. Miser- 
able hay carts, without springs, receive the 
astonished guests of the Danube Steam Nav. 
Co., and we must seat ourselves on boards 
thinly covered with hay for a hard fast ride 
of three hours and a half. Those of us who 
are perfectly well and strong may laugh at 
the rude experience, but it js a sorry joke for 
the invalid, the aged, and the little child, and 
we have all these in our large company. A 
rough looking crowd of Wallachian people 
throng round us—a picturesque and varied 
multitude. They are clad in woolly sheep- 
skin clothing, with sheepskin sandals bound 
on their feet with thongs, and they are dark, 
proud, fierce and wild. Some of them are 
tall, erect and very handsome notwithstand- 
ing their barbaric dress and swarthy faces, 
and none are at all uncivil. Weselecta cart 
of very humble pretensions, and accept the 
inevitable with as good a grace as possible, 
and then, with a fierce cracking of whips, off 
we go along the Danube bank. It is a per- 
fectly good road with the roaring river on the 
right, and stern mountain heights on the left, 
and as our shaggy little horses plunge rapidly 
along, lighted by the Hunter’s moon, we get 
many fine views of caverned mountains, lofty, 
pinnacled heights, ruined strongholds, and 
troubled rapids. The river is very low, in 
one place falling over ledges of rock covered 
with less than eighteen inches of water, it is 
said. But in other places the stream is 
crowded between rocks into a contracted 
channel, and is very narrow and very deep. 
Weary and way-worn, but unharmed by our 
moonlight ride through this savage looking 
land, we reach Tiszovicza, and find a smaller 
steamer, well lighted up, awaiting us. Most 
willingly we clamber out of our cart and 
descend to the deck, where we find everything 
very comfortable. A dinner awaits us, and 
as we eat it the steamer moves on again and 
we are amazed with the startling intelligence 
that in one hour, when we reach Orsova, we 
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must again disembark for another long ride, 


“In hay carts?” we sadly inquire. “No!” 
says our informant, “in good carriages thig 
time.” There is no alternative, and so we 
gather up our energies for this struggle with 
fate, find seats in a substantial coach, and 
onward we go through grand, wild scenes of 
moonlight beauty, too weary and sleepy to 
get up much enthusiasm, and about half-past 
one we are once more in a most comfortable 
steamer, which is pledged to take us all the 
way to Rustzuk. 

The next morning our engine begins to 
throb at dawn of day, but in a little time it 
stops and we are stationery again. We have 
encountered a sand-bar, and the vessel, in her 
frantic efforts, has broken one of the wheels; 
but energetic action is taken and in three or 
four hours we are off again—quite triumphant 
—with only one vnthe propel us. Another 
sunshiny day is granted us, and we murmur 
not that we are delayed in our journey down 
this long, long river. We have a most com- 
fortable abiding place, very merry company 
and good fare, and we enjoy thoroughly these 
restful days, when we may sit tranquilly in 
the sunshine and be wafted along through 
these new and strange regions. 


To-day we enter Turkey, but we can see 
no difference in the country. It is very 
thinly peopled, and has not an appearance of 
much fertility, but it is said to be an excel- 
lent grain-producing region. Little low cot- 
tages, and occasionally a few of the inhabi- 
tants are visible, but the scenery is not so 
engrosaing as to prevent conversation on all 
manner of subjects, and the soft, mild day on 
the lower Danube passes very happily. 1am 
continually reminded of the intense contrast 
between the southeast and the northwest of 
Europe ; between the wisely directed industry 
of the Netherlands, and the drear desolate 
neglect which marks this land of the Turk. 
“ Alla il alla.’ All things are in the omnip- 
otent hand and even the most stupid, benighted 
and bigoted of the sons of men may be, un- 
known to themselves, working out the vast 
and intricate problem of the elevation of man- 
kind to the divinely-erected standard. Just 
after nightfall we touch at the first Turkish 
city of Widdin. Daylight is quite gone, and 
the stars are all ablaze ; the river has lost its 
energy and is placid as a lake, not a breath 
of air stirs its surface as we mount the deck 
to take a first look at a veritable Oriental 
town. The many miaarets are all’ brightly 
illuminated, each tall column being girdled 
about half-way up by a broad band of light. 
This is an indication, we are told, that the. 
Mohammedans are celebrating their annual 
fast of Rammazan. The city, which extends 
a long distance along the bank, shows many 
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a torch to-night, and the calm smooth river 
reflects and doublesevery light. Our steamer 
pauses in her career, but cannot quite reach 
the town, and a little boat comes out and re- 
ceives whatever we may have to give, and 
then glides silently back. We will learn 
more anon about the minarets and domes of 
the Moslem—but here we have only a mys- 
terious indefiniteness—a vague suggestion of 
splendors to be revealed in the future. The 
next morning we awake to find that the fifth 
day of our voyage on the Danube is quite as 
beautiful as any that have preceded it. We 
pass by almost desert shores, showing evidence 
of the frequent inundations which make them 
undesirable as a human dwelling place. 
Great flocks of aquatic birds are noted from 
time to time, and their condition of life seems 
far more desirable than that of the miserable 
looking people of whom we get glimpses 
occasionally. ‘ Will the inspiration of ener- 
getic, wide-eyed search after truth, of pro- 

ive modern civilization, ever reach this 
almost forgotten, fossilized Danubian land? 
The mighty Roman once bore rule here, and 
in the days of the later or Greek Empire, 
these were favored regions, but no great tra- 
ditions of the past appear to be stirring the 
sleepy souls of these slaves cf the Moslem 
to-day. 

Yet another day we float onward down the 
broadening, silent flood, between sleepy shores 
which suggest lazy dreams. We sit upon the 
decks enjoying the pleasant sunshine, noting 
the squalid Turkish towns which we passed, 
and watching the southward flight of many 
flocks of birds. It is dark night when we 
approach Ruschuk, and we are happy in the 
expectations of another pleasant evening and 
night’s rest on board, when the word is passed 
round that a telegram has been received from 
Varna, that the Austrian Lloyd steamer 
Vulcan is awaiting us at that port, and that 
we must go right on to-night, thus losing all 
sight of the Turkish land through which we 

ass. 
Dismayed, we bundle up our wraps, and 
about nine o’clock take seats in the cars 
for an all night riding by rail. It is bright 
starlight, and after a time the moon rises, so 


that it is discernable, we pass a country of 


many ruins, of mean houses and at the 
stations we could see an ugly, wild looking 

ple. But a mist soon obscures the Moslem 
and, and sleep presses down the eyelids, and 
then our ride becomes a blank. About three 
o’clock in the morning, the guard opens the 
door of the car and announces Varna. We 
waken up hastily, and get out in the misty 
night and follow the crowd down a long de- 
vious pathway toa wharf and then climb down 
a ladder into a row boat which takes us out into 




























the mysterious misty deep in search of the ship 
which is to take us to the queen city of the 
Moslem. How damp and chill and drear (it 
is, as our boatmen row and row and row and 
no ship appears. Then they cry aloud sey- 
eral times, when a signal bell rings from the 
ship and on we grope. But there is a light 
and we push on, and sure enough, there is the 
ship. Our boat is soon beside her, and we 
climb the ladder to her deck and smile to 
think ourselves safe. The accommodations of 
the good ship are over-crowded, but we sink 
down wherever a sofa, an easy-chair, a berth, 
or a mattress is to be had, and slumber till the 
break of day. Then we hear that we shall 
lie in Varna bay till three in the afternoon, 
and then make our voyage to Constantinople 
in the night, entering the Bosphorous at break 
of day on the first of the 11th month. We 
thus have several hours during which we ma 

contemplate the fine bay of Varna, and ad- 
mire the city which lies upon its shores. The 
captain offers us a chance to go on shore and 
have a walk about Varna, but the heat is 
great and I decline to go—trusting to get 
enough of Turkish town-life on our arrival at 


Constantinople. Our ship has many Turkish 
passengers. One Pasha, a man of distin- 
guished appearance, and grave, courteous 
manners, sits among the first-class passengers, 
and a squalid, ferocious looking crowd of 
Moslems inhabit the forward part of the deck. 
We step forward to see them. Some are yet 
asleep on couches on the deck, with their 
heads well wrapped up and their feet uncov- 
ered, and some are lazily rousing themselves. 
up and moving about in their unspeakably 
hideous garments, which seem specially desig- 
nated to degrade the beautiful human form. 
A tent on the deck among the first-class pas- 
sengers contains the harem of a Turkish 
Pasha, who are supposed to be invisible to 
common eyes and who are zealously guarded 
by a gray haired eunuch. The little children 
come out among us, led by a Turkish gentle- 
man, but they seem timid and rather shrink 
from attention. After a time the curtain of 
the tent is raised partially, and some of the 
ladies venture to look in upon the women of 
the Turk. Really they are a cheerful looking 
household. The mother is handsome and in- 
telligent looking, and by her side is a really 
beautiful daughter with fine features, and 
eyes like a gazelle and they recline on a com- 
fortable couch while the slave women and 
children are lounging around them. My 
friend addressed some remarks to them in 
French, which they understand and politely 
respond to, and they take an interest too in 
her maps and pictures though they cannot 
read. What a strange life is theirs—how 
idle and listless we would think. But they 
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have the continual oversight of their little 
ones, and I am forced to confess, that they 
looked neither abused nor discontented—and 
their children seemed obedient and intelligent. 
But this was very superficial observation. 
And now we go, and soon are bounding over 
the billows of the Black Sea. The day is 
alm, the sea is smooth, the sun is bright, but 
there is a mysterious influence which blights 
happiness on the sea, and poor suffering hu- 
manity sinks down appalled before it. But I 
draw a veil over the battle-field, neither will I 
tell who were overthrown. Suffice it tosay that 
in the fair morning we entered the Bosphorous, 
and the beautiful elevated shores were visible 
on either hand. Rich green hills, cities, ruins, 
towers, palaces, everything to give interest 
and beauty to the scene, borders the famous 
strait through which the dark blue waters of 
the Black Sea flow outward forevermore. 

Too soon, it seems, when the minarets and 
domes of the ancient city of Constantine 
come in view, and our steamer drops her 
anchor opposite. The morning sun is shining 
gloriously, a gentle breeze is blowing, and the 
city which lies on yonder heights looks more 
magnificent, it seems to me, than any of the 
old world capitals I have visited. A crowd 
of hotel porters and commissionaires come on 
board, and in fierce earnestness assail the pas- 
sengers, entreating them to try how very good 
are their respective hostelries, but our choice 
is made, and we have agreed on an alliance 
with a Scottish party, who have Cook’s 
coupons. Our luggage and ourselves are 
promptly landed at the Custom House, where 
our trunks must be inspected before they can 
be admitted to the city of the Sultan. I had 
heard much of the harshness of Turkish 
officials, and so was agreeably surprised, when 
my turn came, to have the solemn looking 
Turk who was conducting the search, bring 
me a seat on the wharf, and then satisfy his 
scruples by a most superficial glance at my 
goods. We have met with more careless 
officials, but have experienced greater courtesy 
from none of the Custom House officers 


through whose hands we have passed in our 
devious and lingering journey through Europe. 
And thus we enter this splendid outpost of the 
Orient. 8S. R. 


Eleventh Month 1st, 1874. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MENTAL CULTURE. 

In the Twelfth month number of the Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, the “ Physiological Ba- 
sis of Mental Culture” is discussed by Na- 
than Allen, M. D., LL. D., with that force 
and clearness which must be convincing to 
the mind of every thoughtful reader. 

The subject of education is engaging the 
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earnest attention of the best minds, at the 
present time, and claiming special care in 
the several Yearly Meetings of our religious 
Society. Whatever may be said that throws 
additional light on so important a matter is 
worthy of consideration by every one, but 
more especially those to whose care is com- 
mitted the training of our children. My 
own matured convictions, the result of many 
years’ experience in teaching and the man- 
agement of schools, fully accord with the 
views expressed by Dr. Allen. While I was yet 
quite young I was entrusted with the prima 


instruction of a considerable number of chil- % 
dren, of both sexes, and of ages varying © 


from four to sixteen years; and though but 
imperfectly understanding the hygienic laws 
that relate to ventilation and physical exer- 
cise, which are so familiar to the student of 
to-day, I was early iclguened with the great 
wrong inflicted upon children by long ses- 
sions in crowded school-rooms. As I recall 
my first experience as a teacher, there is 
comfort in the remembrance that my love 
and sympathy for the young and dependent 


saved me from a rigorous discipline in the | 


school-room: the child that became dull and 
listless was sent into the open air to freshen 
up its weary spirits, and various little devices 
were resorted to, to make the school attrac. 
tive, which under the independent action of 
those earlier days might be properly allowed. 
The competition and the painful strain upon 
the vital forces that mark the present system 
of education, had not then been introduced; 
possibly they are mainly the outgrowth of 
our pulilie school organization. 

While the old, exploded system had its 
palpable disadvantages, it was beneficial in 
one respect—it recognized (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) the unequal distribution of brain 
force; studies were pursued in accordance 
with the capacity of the scholar—no child 
was required to do more than his mental 
ability enabled him to perform, nor was the 
slow, plodding student expected to compete 
with the rapid thinker, without ample time 
for preparation. 

The ground upon which Dr. Allen starts 
is, “that all mental culture should be based 
upon the brain; that education should be 
pursued in harmony with the laws of life and 
health, and that when these are violated, the 
advantages of the former afford poor com- 
pensation. Formerly no attention, or scarcely 
any, was paid by school boards and teachers, 
in the matter of education, to the condition 
of the body or the development of the brain, 
and even at the present day very little is 
paid to them compared with what should be 

iven to those great physical laws which un- 

erlie all mental culture.” 
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“The lives of a multitude of children and 

outh are sacrificed every year in this com- 
monwealth by violating the laws of phys- 
jology and hygiene, through mistaken or 
wrong methods of mental training; besides, 
the constitution and health of a multitude of 
others are thus impaired or broken down for 
life. No where else in society is a radical 
reform needed more than in our educational 
systems. Inasmuch as the laws of the body 
lie at the foundation of all proper culture, 
they should receive the first consideration. 
But in educating the boy or girl from the age 
of five to fifteen, how little attention is given 
to the growth and physical changes which 
necessarily occur at this most important pe- 
riod of life! The age of the child should be 
considered, the place of schooling, the hours 
of confinement and recreation, the number 
and kinds of studies, together with the modes 
of teaching, should all harmonize with phys- 
ical laws, especially those of the brain.’ 

The present modes of education, which 
make no allowance for diversity of organiza- 
tion, are false and injurious, and inflict wrongs 
on the sensitive, susceptible minds of young 
children that are marked and lasting. Un- 
leas there is a radical change in the whole 
treatment of the child from the first entrance 
upon school life, and especially in the ar- 
rangement of classes, and a discrimination in 
the selection of studies that are best suited to 
each capacity, there will continue the un- 
wholesome results that we now witness, and 
the number of nervous, excitable men and 
women will rapidly increase. 

In the nudeane arts and in mercantile 
life it is not expected that the novice is to be- 
come acquainted with every separate division. 
A knowledge of general laws in mechanics or 
in trade is essential, and no artisan or sales- 
man can expect to succeed without such at- 
tainments. It is to the special department 
which he selects as best adapted to his indi- 
vidual resources that the entire bent and force 
of his intellect must be devoted, and this 
must be the one controlling idea, the work of 
his life, if success is achieved; for the let up 
—the relaxation or amusement—which is 
equally essential to a harmonious develop- 
ment, there are numberless avenues in art, 
science and literature, in any of which he 
may find {healthful exercise for brain and 
muscle. 

The earliest efforts in the education of the 
child for the after duties of life, should pro- 
ceed on the same ground. A general knowl- 
edge of language and its uses is the primary 
step, and underlies all brain development. 



































To know how to clothe the thought, that seeks 
expression in vocal utterance, in the drapery 
of language that most befits it, is of incalcu- 
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lable importance, and becomes in mature life 
the door of entrance to friendship and social 
intimacy with the best minds of the age. 


This underlying basis should be thoroughly 


pursued, and no efforts spared to bring it to- 
the perfection that is attainable. Then fol- 
low the various branches of mathematics and 
the physical sciences that start out from this 
focus as do the rays from a central sun. It 
is at this divergence that our faulty system is 
most to be deplored. The young students are 
pushed forward like a line of soldiers, and 
expected to keep step in the advancing col- 
umn. Without any regard to temperament 
or mental qualification, the same studies are 
sean and the same requisitions exacted. 


t is no unusual occurrence to see little boys 


and girls scarcely out of the nursery, lugging 
along a weight of books that taxes the 
strength of the fragile limbs, and the contents 
of which must overload the not yet fully de- 
veloped structure of the brain. If these sur- 
vive, alas! how many do not; it is to find 
the way grow more and more difficult for the 
many. 

that necessarily must be endured bear heavily 
on the physical energies. The disappoint- 
ments of failure and’ the mortification that 
follows, create rivalries that the best natures 
are scarcely able to withstand, while the pride 
and self-confidence engendered too often by 
success, are even more damaging to the char- 
acter. ; 


he examinations and competitions 


All these things are worthy of grave con- 


sideration, and must be taken into account 
when investigating this subject. Under this 
head the writer says: 


‘‘The more this whole subject is investi- 


gated, the more reason we shall find for mak- 
ing allowances or some distinction in schol- 
astic discipline with reference to the differ- 
ences in organization of children, and for 
adapting the hours of confinement and recre. 
ation, the ventilation and temperature of 
school-rooms, the number and kinds of studies, 
the modes of teaching, etc., to the laws of the- 
physical system. But another and still more 
important change must take place. Some- 


time—may that time be not far distant !— 
there will be a correct and established system 
of mental science, based upon physiological 
laws; and, until this era arrives, the modes 
and methods of education must remain in- 
complete and unsatisfactory. The principles 
of this science, in the very nature of things, 
must rest upon a correct knowledge of the 
laws and functions of the brain; and, until 
these are correctly understood and reduced to 
a general system, all education must be more 
or less partial, imperfect and empirical. While 
the old theories of metaphysicians are ve 

generally discarded, they still have practi- 
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shaping our educational systems and in- 
stitutions. In the selection and arrangement 
of studies very little attention is paid to the 
culiar nature or operations of the various 
culties of the mind, or the distinct laws that 
overn their development and uses. For il- 
Scales instead of educing, drawing out 
and training all the mental faculties in their 
natural order and in harmony, each in pro- 
portion to its nature or importance, the mem- 
ory is almost the only faculty appealed to in 
every stage of education; and this is so 
crammed and so stuffed that frequently but 
little of the knowledge obtained can be used 
advantageously. Instead of developing the 
observing faculties by “ object-teaching,” ap- 
pealing to the senses of sight and hearing, 
those two great avenues of knowledge, or 
giving much instruction orally, we require the 
the scholar to spend most of his time in study- 
ing and pouring over books, mere books. The 
mind is treated asa kind of general recep- 
tacle into which knowledge almost indiscrimi- 
nately must be poured, yes, forced, without 
making that knowledge one’s own, or creat- 
ing that self-reliance which is indispensable 
to its proper use. In this way the brain does 
not work so naturally or healthily as it ought, 
and a vast amount of time, labor and expense 
is wasted—nay, worse than wasted. From 
this forced and unnatural process there often 
results not only a want of harmony and com- 
lete development of all parts of the brain, 
Put an excessive development of the nervous 
temperament, and not unfrequently an irri- 
tability and morbidness which are hard to 
bear and difficult to overcome. And not un- 
frequently it ends in a permanent disease of 
the brain, or confinement in a lunatic asylum. 


“When we take a careful survey of the 
various discussions and diverse theories on 
this subject, considered metaphysically, and 
then compare them with the great improve- 
ments and discoveries in the physical sciences 
of the last fifty years bearing upon the same 
subject, the change or progress looks mainly 
in one direction, viz., that all true mental 
science must ultimately be based upon physi- 
ology. Here is a great work to be performed, 
and when accomplished it will constitute one 
of the greatest, most valuable, and most im- 

ortant achievements that was ever wrought 
in the history of science. A vast amount of 
sitive knowledge has already been accumu- 
ated on this subject, by various writers, but 
a great work, by way of analysis, observation 
and induction, and of further discoveries as 
to the functions of the brain, remains to be 
completed. This work must be performed, in 
& great measure, by persons profoundly versed 
in the physical sciences; and no small pro- 
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cally a powerful influence in directing and | portion of it must come from the observations, 
labors and contributions of medical men,” 


—_____ + —~<en—- —____ 


“Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in 


time of need.”—Hebrews iv, 16. 


then. 


then. 


The “time of need.” Ah! little know’st thou now 

Thou of the laughing lip and sunny brow; ; 

In the first freshness of thy morning hours, 

In the first conscious glow of untried powers, 
When need shall be, 

No want, no wish, but, soon as felt fulfilled, 

No bright hope crushed, no young aspiring chilled, 

No trace of tears upon that mantling cheek— 

Thou wonderest that the sacred page should speak 
Of need to thee / 

Yet will it come, thou know’st not whence or when; 

O! seek betimes the Grace that can sustain thee 


For unto all it cometh, soon or late, 

Slow creeping change,,or sudden stroke of fate, 

The wakeniug from sweet childhood’s rainbow 

trance— 

The bounding spirits quelled as years advance, 
By toil and care; 

The sundering of affection’s sacred ties ; 

The tempest shock when passion’s surges rise; 

The syren-voice of pleasure, or the maze 

Of folly, with its thousand winding ways; 
Each step a snare; 

These will o’ertake, thou know’st not how or when; 

O! seek betimes the Grace that can sustain thee 


In thine own spirit, inthe world around, 

By day, by night, thy “time of need” is found; 

Perchance when all combine their aid to lend, 

Perchance when e’en thy bosom’s dearest friend 
Suspects it not; 

The heart hath joys and sorrows all its own, 


By human sympathy unfelt, unknown; 


And oft the sense of need is heavier there, 
Than when with outward ills thou seem’st to share 


Then lift thy young heart in its strength and glee, 
To seek that grace Divine which then can succor 


thee. 


So shalt thou find, in sorrow’s darkest hour, 
A guiding Light, a sheltering Arm of power. 
In pain and sickness on a Hand unseen 

Thine aching head in sweet repose shall lean; 
And in the vigil by the loved one’s bed, 

A viewless presence from His wings shall shed 


So through each changeful scene of life below, 
One place of sure retreat thine heart shall know; 
So shall thy faith be steadfast, on the day 
When the death-angel on thy brow shall lay 


So in that last*and sorest “ time of need,” 
That Rock shall fail thee not—that Grace thy cause 
shall plead. 


The common lot. 


The healing balm. 


His icy palm. 


—_———~0e —___ 


'Tis not to cry God mercy, or to sit 


And droop, or to confess that thou hast fail’d; 
'Tis to bewail the sins thou didst.commit, 

And not commit those sins thou hast bewail’d. 
He that bewails and not forsakes them too, 
Confesses rather what he means to do. 
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TINY TOKEN. 


The murmur of a waterfall 
A mile away, 

The rustle when a robin lights 
Upon a spray, 

The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dipping boughs, 

The sound of grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows, 

The echo from a wooded hil! 
Of cuckoo’s call, 

The quiver through the meadow grass 
At evening fall; 

Too subtle are these harmonies 
For pen and rule, 

Such music is not understood 
By any school ; 

But when the brain is overwrought 
It hath a spell, 

Beyond all human skill and power, 
To make it well. 


The memory of a kindly word 
For long gone by, 

The fragrance of a fading flower 
Sent lovingly, 

The gleaming of a sudden smile 
Or sudden tear, 

The warmer pressure of the hand, 
The tone of cheer, 

The hush that means, “I cannot speak, 
But I have heard!” 

The note that only bears a verse 
From God’s own word: 

Such tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry ; 

The givers deeming they have shown 
Scant sympathy ; 

But when the heart is overwrought, 
Oh, who can tell 

The power of such tiny things 
To make it well! 

—Frances Ridley Havergal, in Good Words. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE, 


A correspondent of the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser says, in describing the college for 
girls built at Wellesley, near Natick, eighteen 
miles from Boston, by Mr. and Mrs. H. F. 
Durant, at an outlay of a million dollars: 

**This college has been built by one man 
or rather, by one man and his wife, and who 
now present it to the young women of our 
country, to be used in promoting their social, 
mental, and religious culture. It is a magnifi- 
cent gift, and with rare modesty and good 
taste the doners have refrained from giving 
their own name to it—a fact which of itself 
ees one in their favor. It is a regu- 

rly organized and endowed college, and 
the control is vested in a board of trus- 
tees, of which Mr. Durant is a member, and 
is to be opened to students in September, 
1875. The expense to the pupils is to be 
very moderate—$250 per year—covering, as 
I understand, board and tuition, without 
extras of any kind. 

“The building is architecturally one of the 
finest in the State. It ia five stories in height 
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and of brick, which by some means has been 
subdued to a reddish brown tint; and, though 
nearly five hundred fest in length, it is so re- 
lieved by projections and ornamental devices 
as to give an impression of wonderful symme- 
try and beauty. Every detail has been looked 
after, I am told, by Mr. Durant’s own keen, 
vigilant eye, and the whole finished in the 
most thorough and satisfactory manner. The 
inside work is not yet completed, and, with 
the scaffolding still standing about, it is not 
so easy to judge of it asa whole; but enough 
can be seen to show that everything is on 
a magnificent scale and admirably executed. 
The entrance hall, running from side to side, 
is particularly imposing. It is open to the 
roof and ornamented with pillars of Maine 
granite, a material new to me. It is beauti- 
fully mottled, brown in tint, and takes an 
exquisite polish, much resembling the Scotch 
or Aberdeen marble in general appearance. 
A unique feature of this hall is an enclosure 
of earth near its centre, in which palm trees 
are to be set. These are expected to live and 
flourish, and if so they will add an oriental 
charm to vaulted roof and marble column. 
The library, the art gallery, and the chapel 
are each admirable, both ‘n plan and finish. 

“They are two features which will strik- 
ingly distinguish Wellesley from all other 
colleges. One is that a portion of the domes- 
tic work—exactly how much I did not clearly 
understand—is to be done by the pupils, 
under the superintendence of skilled matrons 
The public will watch this new experiment 
with a deep interest, for the best mode of com- 
bining the intellectual with the practical in 
the education of women is one of the great 
questions to be solved. The other novel 
feature is that at Wellesley College ever officer 
and teacher in the building, from the presi- 
dent and professors downward, is to be a 
woman. 

“My little sketch of what Wellesley Col- 
lege is expected to be would be incomplete if 
I did not add that its founder intends it to be 
a religious institution, believing that a con- 
trolling religious faith lies at the foundation 
of all intellectual growth and culture. What 
his religious views are is well known to the 
community, as he has often appeared before 
it as a public speaker on religious topics.”— 
From the ‘‘ Independent.” 





SIMPLE TEST. 


Dr. McCulloch gives the following test, 
which perhaps may os innocently tried by all 
who are at all skeptical as to the prejudical 
effects of alcoholic Sriades on the constitution : 

Hold a mouthful of spirits—whiskey, for 
instance—in your mouth for five minutes, and 
you will find it burn severely; inspect tie 
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mouth, you will observe that it is inflamed. 
Hold it ten or fifteen minutes, you will find 
that various parts of the mouth have become 
blistered; ‘then tie a handkerchief over the 
eyes, and taste, for instance, water, vinegar, 
milk or senna; you will find that you are in- 
capable of distinguishing the one from the 
other. This simple and easy experiment 
proves to a certainty that alcohol is not only 
a violent irritant but also a narcotic; for in 
this experiment you have objective evidence 
that it has inflamed and blistered the mouth, 
and for the time being paralyzed the nerves of 
taste, and to a certain extent, those also of 
common sensation. Now this is not an ex- 
periment or fact upon which any doubt has 
ever been or ever can be thrown; and I ask 
you, can you believe that the still more im- 
ortant internal organs of the body can be less 
injuriously affected than the mouth ? 
“Even the moderate use,” says Dr. Wilson, 
“ of such liquors, if long continued, and grown 
habitual, cannot fail to have ultimately a 
prejudicial effect upon the health, while it 
may be confidently asserted, that there are no 
circumstances, of ordinary character, under 
which it can be justified as beneficial or neces- 
sary.” 





HUMAN UNDERSTANDING LIMITED. 


Man’s faculties, exquisitely adapted to the 
sphere in which he moves, were never in- 
tended to enable him to comprehend all the 
truth. The mind is, in this respect, constituted 
like the eye, and can understand certain sub- 
jects and to a certain distance; but as they 
reach away farther, they look more and more 
confused, and if the human spirit attempts to 
mount higher than its proper elevation, it will 
find all its flights useless. God has given us 
light in the midst of darkness ; let us rejoice 
in it. As you do so, you will find, as you fol- 
low that light through what may at first be a 
dark and dim passage, that you reach more 
light. In that light we shall clearly see light. 
The view which you at last reach may be like 
that which we have had from the mountain 
top on a eunshiny and bracing day; not, in- 
deed, an unlimited view, for this would leave 
us nothing more to discover and behold, but 
still a clear view between us and a distant 
horizon, which when we reach, in our explora- 
tions in this world or the next, we hope to 
‘discover more, without limit and without end, 
as we khow more of God and of a boundless 
universe.—Dr. Me Cosh. 





NOTICES. 





The Friends’ Social Lyceum will meet at Girard 
Avenue Meet'ng-house, Fifth-day, First month 14th, 
at 8 o’clock P. M. precisely. Friends are cordially 
invited to attend. 
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ITEMS. 





Prince ALFonzo (son of the ex queen Isabellg 


has been proclaimed King of Spain, and all the 
Great Powers of Europe have authorized their rep.’ 
resentatives at Madrid to enter into semi-officig 
relations with the new government. 


The following circular letter was issued in Wagh. 


ington, on the 30th ult.: 
“To Postmasters : 


“On and after the first of January, 1875, al} 


printed matter of the second class destined for Can. 
ada will be treated as though it were destined for 
the United States, the arrangement with the Can. 
adian postal authorities being that it shall be de. 
livered there free of charge. All matter of this 
class coming into our offices from Canada will be 
delivered by this Department free of charge. The 
same rule also applies to transient newspapers and 
postal cards. On and after February 1st, 1875, the 
single letter rate to Canada will be three cents— 
prepayment obligatory—and all letters received 
from Canada will be delivered free of charge. 


‘¢ MARSHALL JEWBLL, 
‘« Postmaster- General,” 


Since the famine set in in Asia Minor 50,000 per. 


sons have migrated from various parts of the coun. 
try to the city of Adana, half of whom have since 
succumbed to disease. The strange climate, dis. 
tress, and extreme repaciousness of tax-gatherers, 
aggravate the mortality. 


In Paris, the contractors pay the city authorities 


$120,000 yearly for the privilege of cleaning the 
streets. The mud and dust, when manufactured 
into fertilizers, is said to be worth $600,000. 


Tue construction of the Panama Railroad cost 


81,000 human lives, destroyed by malaria. This 
death-rate is equa] to one man per yard of the 
track.— Pop. Science Monthly. 


A DEPARTMENT Of weod carving has been profit- 


ably added to the Cincinnati University. The de- 
partment has made rapid progress both in work and 
numbers. When it closed recently the class num- 
bered one hundred and twenty. During the last 
year there were three hundred and twenty-eight 


pupils in the regular drawing design department.— 
Moravian. 


Proressor TYNDALL’s experiments with fog sig- 
nals show that neither snow, rain, fog nor wind 
necessarily obstruct the passage of sound, but that 
sounds of different degrees of shrillness are var- 
iously affected by them. His conclusions are, that 
sound signals may be used without any fear of their 


proving useless on the occasions when they are most © 


needed. He believes that the “Siren” used in the 
experiments may certainly be relied on to transmit 
sound a distance of two miles; in the great majop- 
ity of cases, it may be relied on for a distance of 
three miles, and in the majority of cases for a dis- 
tance greater than three miles. 


Among the most interesting developments grow- 
ing outof his experiments were those which showed 
that it sometimes happens that sound travels to a 
greater distance, and even against the wind, in hazy 
or foggy weather, than it does when the air is per- 
fectly clear to the eye. Tracing this unexpected 
phenomenon back to its cause, Professor Tyndall 


found that on some clear daya, when the sun's 


heating rays fall upon the water, columns of invis- 


ible vapor rise, making a great difference in the ait 
mediums transmitting the sound, sometimes stop- 
ping the sound waves and reflecting them back 


the shore in echoes.— Public Ledger. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 16, 1875. No. 47. 


DESIRABLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS,) 2. 82.52.07 E>! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 

FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
NEAT STRIPED SILKS, 873 cts. and $1.00 per yard. 
18, 20, 22 and 24 inch COLORED BARCELONA 


mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter se. 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 

SHAWLS. 
WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, different sizes. 


tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work: backward and forward, or to 
LONG AND SQUARE BOUND THIBET SHAWLS right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
LONG & SQUARE BOUND BLANKET SHAWLS. 
LONG AND SQUARE MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS 


been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
FIFTY BROWN MIXED SQUARE SHAWLS, neat 
Borders. 


NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 
200 YDS. GRENADINE, for Friends’ Caps. 


Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

560 YDS. BROWN AND MODE CASHMERES, ‘fine SAMUEL MAROT, 

at 624 cts. 


BROWN AND MODE MOHAIRS, FOR FRIENDS. Jcweler: Practical E. ngraver 


3-4 end 6-4 MODE FLANNELS, FOR SKIRTING Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 


AND SACQUES 
OLIVE BROWN FRENCH MERINOES, from 75 cts. Rn, Sees Oly eee. 






















WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 


Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 
3@F" Special care given to the repairing of Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. 


708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
(Next door to Friends’ Book Store.) 42-ly 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 Suuarr Auigy, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 


up. 
PLAIN SHADES OF SILKS, at $1.374 per. yard. 
ONE CASE CANTON FLANNELS, at 12} cts. for- 


merly 16 cts. 
ONE CASE PLAIN CALICOES, at 10, cts. formerly 


123 ots. 
JOHN H, STOKES, 


8. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 


B.—I have on hand several pieces of fine 
OLIVE AND BROWN FRENCH BEAVER CLOTHS, 
of the best makes, and MY OWN IMPORTATION, 





adapted to Friends, which I will close out LESS PHILADELPHIA. 

THAN COST, my sales not warranting me in keeping JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

a line of these goods. SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 

a - ——__—_—_——. No. 256 N. :. Twentieth 8t. No. 1115 Citron St. 
EALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY ARE ly 


promoted by using Frank Miller’s Leather Pres- 
ervative and oe Oil slatted 


ee Type—Skilled Workmen 


N Established over 3O Years. 
C ' ) BILL | HEADINGS, 


CIRCULARS, 
INVOICES, 


Furniture Warerooms, 18 North Ninth Street. 
WM. HHACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
ON HAND. 


ge@sRepairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 

jes" Furniture carefully Packed, Removec and 
Stored. 


ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 
other business, wanted as agents for HEARTH 
AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD 
PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 
THE GRAPHIC CO., 39-41 Park Place, N. Y. 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Of Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


















ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 
7 THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
Corner of Library Street. 1. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 





CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 





FRIENDS’ 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovurte SprinGc IN THE MARKET. 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
sow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or. sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Sprina” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 


DENTIST, 


Formur.y 421 Norts Sixts Street, 
has fmoved to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 


MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, 


GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Finsset Street, Paina. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing | 


bodies in ice. tf 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Successors to B, A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Srrest, PHILADELPHIA. 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 


ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

OLOTHES WRINGSRS REPAIRED. 
EDWIN RAFT. 


0. C. JESSUP 


INTELLIGENCER. 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 


8. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
| and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
tresses. : 
No. 526 CatLownit. Street, Para. 


~ SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 


Founprep ny ANSON LAPHAM. 


This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 
Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re- 
cords pretaining to the Society ; several hundred 
pictures of the past and present representative 
Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a few 
relics of interest as connected with the history of 
the Society. Friends ase Voollelead to contribute 
books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 
Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 
such objects, under the direction of the Library 
Committee. Contributions should be sent to 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 
tf. Swarrumore, Pa. 


sa REMOVED TO MEDIA.-@a 
—_ 20: — 

SWITHIN C. SHORTLEDGE’S Boarding School 
for young men and boys is now open at Media, Pa., 
13 miles from Philadelphia, in one of the finest 
school buildings in the State, heated in all stories 
and lighted with gas, building 100 X50, porch all 
around, 55 lodging rooms, large school room with 
five class rooms, amvle bath and water-closet accom- 
modations in three stories, 10 trains daily to and 
from Philadelphia, fare 40 cents, time 33 to 45 
minutes. Thorough instruction, home care, good 
table guaranteed. Terme, $5.25 per week, books 
and school stationery included, no extras whatever, 
Special attention to backward pupils. Special pro- 
vision and care for little boys. Address, 


8. C. SHORTLIDGE, (Harvard A. M.) 
Mepra, Pa. 


| GARPETINGS. _ 
| ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 

| Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &e, 
| 

| 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 


29p 823 33 North Second &t., Philada. 


PLAIN GOATS A SPECIALTY. 


b full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear con- 


stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable. 
.GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


| Suecessor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
| No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Wy ae, A SETTLED, STEADY WOMAN, 
| belonging to Friends’ Society, to cook, bake, 
jand do light house-work for a small family. She 


’| will have a very comfortable home and good wages. 


| References exchanged. Address 
Mrs. E. J. FARQUHAR, York, Penna. 
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